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LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 
Vou. I. ~ AUGUST. No. VIII: 


INTEMPERANCE. 


A queer subject to be discussed in a Lady’s Magazine. 
But the existence of ‘‘ Female Influence” has been so clear- 
ly demonstrated, its effects shown to be so extensive and 
important, that it now appears only necessary to determine 
the particular direction in which that influence would be 
most beneficial, and then persuade the women to exert their 
omnipotence, and we may soon hope to realise in our Uni- 
ted States, those visions of perfection that were to distin- 
guish the imaginary Republic of Plato. That height of 
exaltation which our “ Fourth of July” orators invariably 
point out as an easy stage in the national progress will nev- 
ertheless be unattainable without a mighty effort—the effort 
to go right. The political prosperity of our conntry has 
been so rapid, that our citizens, if they have not quite for- 
gotten, have sadly neglected the moral discipline which 
only can render secure and lasting the benefits of our free 
social system. 

The worst of evils that could be inflicted on men, would 
be to enjoy the right to govern themselves without possess- 
ing a single acquirement or virtue requisite for self-govern- 
ment. Perhaps it may be urged such a case could not pos- 
sibly occur, as men never are divested of every virtue. 

There is—‘‘ and pity "tis, ’tis true,’’ one instance to the 
contrary, or one case in which virtue, talents and know- 
ledge, if at times exhibited, are of no more efficiency to di- 
rect their possessor in the path of rectitude, than would be 
the lamps in a sepulchral vault to show the wanderer, lost 
’mid storms and impenetrable darkness, the direction to his 
home. I allude to the confirmed drunkard. But drunk- 
ards do not, by our laws, forfeit their right of suffrage. 
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They are a part, and not a very small part either of the sov- 
ereign people who claim to exercise the unalienable privilege 
= jurisdiction over this ‘fertile, broad and independent 
and.”” 

I disdain all intention of writing politically. What busi- 
ness has a lady’s paper with politics? But still considera- 
tions allied with the prosperity, the fame, indeed the very 
existence of ‘our ‘Republic will press on the mind of ever 
person who reflects for a moment on the degradation of 
character, the prostration of intellect, the perversion of 
privileges that may—that certainly must follow, if our citi- 
‘tens do not reform. If they do not resolutely dash from 


“their lips the 


haneful cup, 

‘¢ With many murmurs mix*d, whose pleasing poison, 
** The visage quite transforms of him that drinks, 

** And the inglorious likeness of a beast 

** Fixes instead, unmoulding reason mintage 

*¢ Charactered in the face.” 


And now I come to the meaning and moral of my essay. 
The women are told, and affect to really believe that they 
possess a great and important influence over the opinions, 
fashions and taste of society, and consequently on the char- 
acter. and conduct of man. 
- «Ladies, if you have this influence, exert it and banish the 
‘demon of Intemperance from among us. Achieve that task, 
and female influence will never more be denied or derided. 
Here is aglorious theatre for the display of all feminine per- 
fections ;—patience, prudence, perseverance ;—softness and 
energy, gentleness and fortitude ; the firmness that yields 
not to example or entreaty, and the meekness that boasts not 
its own conquests ; the high-souled purity that disdains alli- 
ance with vice however fashionable, and the tenderness that 
weeps the victims of an insidious temptation; the hope that 
never despairs while there is a duty to be performed, and 
the faith that never wavers while there is a promise of 
on which to rely. All these virtues are necessary for 
those who would be in earnest to accomplish a victory over 
the only enemy Americans need dread. Arms and physical 
courage are here of no avail,—nor can reason be relied upon 
as a defence to those who most confidently boast its posses- 
sion. Intemperance can only be conquered by the efforts of 
public opinion, and this opinion is guided materially by the 
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feelings, taste and sentiments of the ladies. There is, there- 
fore, resting on them a responsibility which I fear they do 
not sufficiently consider. Yet if they think they exert that 
influence on society, which has been ascribed to them by 
some writers, and which I do not doubt, they must be aware 
that a great evil cannot for a long time, predominate, with- 
out, at least, their connivance. If they do not participate, 
they do not sufficiently discountenance the practice. Si- 
lence is often as effectual an advocate in a cause as eloquence. 

Women, as wives, mothers, sisters, daughters, in each and 
every character, you have an important duty to fulfil. Your 
influence is acknowledged when the laws of God are derided, 
and your words are heard by those who never listen to a 
sermon. But still, never forget that the sceptre of woman’s 
power must be wielded by gentleness and in meekness—that 
the law from her lips must be spoken-in the accents of kind- 
ness. 


When the chords of love that bind the household bands. 


are skilfully and delicately touched by a wife and motlier, 
how sweetly is poured forth the rich music of affection! It 
is at such seasons thatthe soul of her husband or son will 
be plastic as clay in the hands of the potter to her influence. 
And then is the moment to urge her suit, to plead, advise or 
reprove, as her heart and duty shall dictate. 

But it must not be expected that the influence of woman, 
or indeed that any human art, (Chamber’s medicine ex- 
cepted) can reclaim the confirmed sot. I do not counsel 
the wretched wife to abandon her drunken husband. 
Though she has probably suffered more exquisite misery in 
consequence of the intemperance of the man who vowed to 
protect her, than those martyrs who sealed, by a life of per- 
secution and death of torture, the fidelity of their hearts to 
the true faith, yet she must not forsake her husband. No, 
let her watch over him, weep over him, pray for him—it is 
her lot. A bitter and terrible one, yet she must endure it. 

But though women must not hope to remedy or restrain 
the current of intemperance when its channel has become 
fixed and impetuosity attained, yet they may prevent the 
insidious stream from gathering strength, if they are care- 
ful to watch and disperse the drops before they congregate 
and form ‘the spring of all these ills;’’—habit. 

It is then on the rising generation that female influence 
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will be most beneficially exerted. Mothers must watch, 
with Argus’ eyes, over their children, and prevent if possible 
arelish for ardent spirits from being acquired. ‘There is 
no middle course that can with safety be pursued. The 
motto of every one engaged in this arduous and important 
concern must be, ‘‘touch not, taste not, handle not.” 

There are mothers who permit their children to sip the 
pernicious draught, indeed there are some who will hold 
the poison, sweetened and rendered as delicious as possible, 
to the infant lips of their own offspring. These mothers 
may be considered as aiding to promote drunkenness. It is 
best to use plain language, because the meaning will then be 
understood, and may be applied, and induce a reformation. 
I have not alluded to those respectable females who are 
themselves habitually guilty of intemperance. I cannot, I 
will not believe there are such, notwithstanding the whis- 
pers of Rumour have already been heard sufficiently loud 
to distinguish names. 

What, a wife or mother sunk in the grossness of intoxica- 
tion! If angels weep it would be over such a scene—to 
behold thus fallen, degraded, lost, ‘‘heaven’s last best gift.” 


CENSOR. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
After the descent of the Avalanche in 1826. 


Sprit of Desolation'—thou whose throne 

Is on yon rugged mountain-heights, which scorn 
Communion with the earth,—and yet fall short 

Of dwellings in the sky,—how hast thou swept 

All trace of beauty from thy wild domain!— 

Where are the pines whose changeless mantle veil’d ~ 
Those naked cliffs?—and where the verdant moss 
That with its meek and soothing moisture crept 
Round yon dark granite masses?—like the arms 

Of some sweet infant, twining the rude neck 
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Of its proud giant sire, to win his soul 

From a stern purpose.—I bethink me too, 

Of a pure stream that from yon cloud-bound cliff 
Came leaping down in many a white cascade, 

And tossing far and wide its sparkling foam 

Went singing on,—to teach the silent vale 

The happy music of a higher clime. 

Say,—hast thou scaled that fountain,—and absorbed 
Its tunefnl waters}— 


ir. 


Ah!—and thou hast made 
A tomb of man’s best treasures.—In yon dell 
Once bright with emerald verdure,—was a home 
Of rural peace. There, in confiding love, 
The parents rear’d their babes,—as in some nest 
Of the far wilderness, the brooding birds 
Make their own little world,—nor dream how deep 
‘The solitude that wraps them. It was sweet 
To see the child its first weak steps essay, 
*Neath the deep shade of those eternal hills,— 
Still looking up with wonder, as the name 
Of Him who made them all, was on the ear 
Press’d in a parent’s tone;—and sweet to hear 
The matron’s lulling melody break forth 
In such lone spot. 

——tThere came a night of storms,— 
From the rent cliff a second deluge pour’d— 
The wooded Avalanche rushed whelming down— 
Vales swelled to mountains,—and the mountains bowed, 
Reft of their ancient honors. From their cot 
The wildered tremblers fled. What shelter found 
That frantic mother, with her clinging babes?— 
How trod the little ones their broken path 
With tender feet, in midnight’s maze involved— 
Where was their Sire?— 
Man long hath sought in vain, 
With mournful toil amid these ruins wild.—- 
Know’st thou their graves?— 
Be silent if thou wilt, 
Fierce wasting Spirit!—But the glorious morn 
Of resurrection shall dispel thy gloom 
And read thy secret,—calling those lost forms 
From yon dark gorge where thou dost proudly turn 
The prison-key. 


Fain would I haste away 
From thy drear realm,—but yet a secret spell 
Of strong sublimity doth chain the soul 
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To linger still, with terror for its guide,— 
—Here might Despair her unchecked sceptre wave, 
Moving the musing traveller’s heart to hold 
This fleet existence cheap,—did not the thought 
Of fairer scenes, and his loved household grasp 
Rise up, to nutralize the bitterness:— 
Even thus, amid Earth’s roughest pilgrimage 
We think of Heaven,—and call it still our home,— 
And thither bend a gaze of fonder hope, 
As on spent wing our rifled joys depart. 

L. H. S. 


SKETCHES OF AMERICAN CHARACTER. 
NO. VIII. 
THE SPRINGS. 


Ir is nine years last month since Emily Woodworth made 
her debut at Saratoga. She came accompanied by her 
guardian, Mr. Chapman and his wife. Mrs. Chapman was 
a dyspeptic, nervous and very particular lady. In her youth 
she had been a celebrated beauty, and still felt all that thirst 
for personal admiration which had once been so lavishly 
bestowed upon her charms. But alas! for the woman who 
has passed her tenth lustre and yet has no claim to the atten- 
tions of society, save what personal beauty imparts. Such 
women have ajways a horror of being thought at «JI ac- 
quainted with Time—that unfashionable old gentleman is 
entirely excluded from their conversation, and any allusion 
to him, they deem, in their presence, impertinent. It was 
always with a look which seemed intended to petrify the 
speaker, that Mrs. Chapman heard her increasing infirmities 
attributed to increasing years ; she wished to be thought 
young, and yet she had neither health nor inclination for the 
gayeties of youth ; and so she eagerly condemned all pleas- 
ures in which she could not participate, as vain, frivolous or 
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unfashionable. In short she was always of the opinion that 
those amusements, which were inconvenient or unsuitable 
for her, were either very vulgar or very sinful. 

Mr. Chapman was an industrious mechanic, a carpenter 
by trade; but he had an inventive genius, and a persevering 
temper ; and had generally succeeded in his plans and 
projects, till finally he had become not only the architect, 
but proprietor of several mills and one large cotton manu- 
factory ; and partly by labor, partly by lucky speculation, 
had accumulated a large fortune. He was a thorough Yan- 
kee, shrewd, sensible and somewhat sarcastic ; at least his 
ready repartees, and the knowledge of characters and cir- 
cumstances they frequently implied,made his wit often feared 
by those who felt conscious of follies or faults they did not 
wish exposed. Yet he was a good natured man, as the uni- 
form forbearance, and even pity with which he listened to 
the peevishness and complaints of his wife, and his constant 
kindness in his own family, and the cordial civility with 
which he treated his friends, except when an occasion for a 
good joke occurred, sufficiently testified. 

Emily Woodworth—but I will not introduce her formal- 
ly, by telling her height, or describing her features, or 


noting the color of her complexion, eyes, lips and hair. 


Take a pen, fair reader, look in the mirror, and then try 
the sketch yourself. But be sure and make Emily as hand- 
some as your beau ideal of female loveliness, or I shall in 
future draw my own heroines. And yet it is a task in which 
few succeed. The artist, proud of being complimented with 
possessing the skill of a Vandike in delineating the counte- 
nances of men, will find it extremely difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to paint the likeness of a beautiful woman. To be 
successful he must embody sense, spirit and modesty in that 
just proportion which shall give the idea of dignity as well 
as delicacy to features where passion has left no record; and 
he must impart meaning and expresssion to the ‘smooth- 
ness and sheen” of a face where neither the ambition of pride 
or energy of thought have stamped any predominating 
faculty of soul. This task can only be accomplished by 
one skilled in reading the heart as well as drawing the head. 
There are but few descriptions of women, even in our 
best poets and novelists, that’ do justice to the female char- 


acter. The mistake is that mere physical beauty, harmony 
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of features and a fair complexion, are generally represented 
as entitling their possessor to the appellation of amiable, in- 
teresting, elegant, &c.— it is, the countenance which is sup- 
posed to give a tone to the mind, not that the mind inspires 
the countenance. Such a mistake would never be made by 
an artist who was painting men. And while such a mistake 
is cherished, the portraits of women will never be well exe- 
cuted. They will never bear the impress of mind. 

Milton was a little sceptical on the score of female under- 
standing, and hardly willing to allow the sex that equality 
of reason which is now pretty generally and generously too, 
acknowledged by all civilized men ; but he may be pardon- 
ed, considering he lived in an age so ignorant that even his 
own peerless genius, was neglected or contemned, (might it 
not be a retribution for the injustice he did the ladies.) 
But notwithstanding the prejudice which the bard of Para- 
dise sometimes displayed, he has left us the most charm- 
ing description, of the effect which a lovely, virtuous and 
intelligent woman has over the minds of men, that is to be 
found in the English language. 


—* Yet when I approach 
Her loveliness, so absolute she seems 
And in herself complete, so well to know 
Her own, that what she wills to do or say, 
Seems wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best ; 
All higher knowledge in her presence falls 
Degraded wisdom in discourse with her 
Loses discountenanced, and like folly shows; 
Authority and reason on her wait, 
As one intended first, not after made 
Occasionally ; and to consumate all, 
Greatness of mind, and nobleness their seat 
Build in her loveliest, and create anawe 
About her, as a guard angelic placed.” 


What a lovely picture ! and true—but when was the 
conception of the poet ever embodied by the painter ? And 
there is also another sweet description, in Shakspeare, of a 
woman that I have often wished to see transferred to canvas— 


——** A maiden never bold, 
* & Of spirit so still and quiet, that her motion 
** Blushed at herself.” 


Who does not recognize in that sketch of Desdemona, the 
being of soul—the beautiful, modest, intelligent and heroic 
girl—who preferred her lover only for his estimable quali- 
ties of character — 

**T saw Othello’s visage in his mind.” 
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Emily Woodworth did not exactly resemble either of 
these portraits. She had not the majestic loveliness of Mil- 
ton’s Eve, nor all that tender yet ardent enthusiasm which 
we may imagine characterized the victim bride of the 
Moor. She had more vivacity thaneither. But there was 
usually a covert humor in her glance which checked the 
freedom her gaiety would otherwise have inspired. A lov- 
er would have been sadly perplexed to decide whether the 
sweet smile that so often dimpled her cheek was for him or 
athim. In short I can think of no heroine that Emily so 
much resembled as Elien Douglas ; especially in that scene 
where Fitz James so gallantly volunteered to row her fairy 
bark, when | 

** The maid with smile, suppressed and sly, 

*¢ The task unwonted saw him try.” 
But Emily Woodworth had a guardian—Was she rich ? 
No matter. The gentleman who is prompted to make the 
inquiry would never have deserved her, and certainly never 


‘have obtained her. 


‘*We will take lodgings halfa mile, at least, from the 
Springs,” said Mrs. Chapman to her husband, as their car- 
riage passed in sight of the crowd assembled around the Con- 
gress fountain. ‘‘I am sure,” she continued as her eye rest- 
ed on the cattle like fabric of Congress Hall, at that time 
the largest and far the most splendid building in the village, 
‘‘f am sure, the noise and bustle of that house must be 
quite shocking to persons who have been accustomed to the 
regular, religious and literary society of Connecticut.” 

‘‘T was intending to board at Union Hall,” replied Mr. 
Chapman. ‘*We must not expect it will seem exactly as 
quiet and regular as our own home, but it will be more 
convenient for us than remote lodgings. You, Mrs. Chap- 
man, intend to drink the waters; I came to see the folks and 
Emily the fashions, and I think that Union house there, will 
be just the thing for our accommodation. Congress Hall | 
should like, only it looks as if it would draw a little too 
largely on my purse.” 

‘Do you know what kind of company they have at the 
Union Hall ?” inquired Mrs. Chapman in a querulous tone. 
‘“*T should like to be with civil, well-bred people, not among 
the thoughtless and fantastic, who have balls every other 
evening. I wish we could go where our own friends and ac- 
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quaintances resort. The Reverend Mr. Briley and his lady 
you know started a few days before us; and then Colonel 
Zastman and his two daughters are here, and Squire Ray 
and his wife, and the widow Post.””— 

* Yes, yes—there’s fools enough from Connecticut here 
as well as we,’’ interrupted Mr. Chapman hastily—and then 
after a short pause, during which his good natured counte- 
nasice exhibited a little embarrassment or vexation, such as 
we may suppose would naturally arise in the mind of a 
thorough man of business who felt himself for the first time 
in his life, in pursuit of that pleasure which has neither defi- 
nite name nor aim, but must be found jostling among a 
crowd of strangers in a strange place, he added,—‘‘ I think 
Mrs. Chapman, we havea pretty good chance of seeing Yan- 
kees at home; certainly we see our friends often enough 
there. Now I should like to be acquainted with some of 
the Southern people, and I have been told that Union Hall 
was frequented mostly by gentlemen from that part of the 
country. Perhaps I may learn something about the man- 
agement of cotton that will be of advantage to me in the 
way of my business ; and so, if you please, we will alight 
here and stay a few days at least,”—and he stepped from his 
carriage, while a waiter instantly attended to ask his com- 
mands. Mrs. Chapman was really fatigued, they had driv- 
en along stage that morning, it was almost twelve, and so 
she tacitly assented to her husband’s proposition. 

They were soon installed in a pleasant apartment, the 
windows commanding a view of Congress Hall, with its 
stately pillars and airy portico, beneath which ladies were 
promenading, and gentlemen sauntering, both often pausing 
in their walk, as if charmed by the sweet music that caine 
at intervals from the apartment of some piano-loving votary 
within. 

Those who have visited Saratoga, and who has not? know 
that the scenery around the village makes no part of the at- 
tractions to that celebrated place. It is the Springs, and the 
crowd that sip the mineral waters that are the objects of 
curiosity. Mrs. Chapman was not much mistaken when, a 
few days after her arrival, she declared it was by nature the 
most disagreeable spot she ever saw. The street, she re- 
marked, was always dirt or dust, (this was nine years since, 


perhaps she would now report differently,) and if one wish- 
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ed to walk out, there was nothing to be seen in any direction 
but a low sunken marsh that appearred as if it had never been 
drained since the deluge. And then for the ornament of 
the grounds, there was only stunted firs and other evergreens 
all looking as withered, crooked or sickly, as if they were 
languishing under the curse of some sybil. 

The contrast was indeed very striking between Saratoga, 
and the pleasant walks onthe banks of the Connecticut. 
There the turf is so smooth and green, and the flowers woo 
you at every step, and the broad beautiful trees throw their 
graceful branches abroad as if rejoicing, like a beauty sur- 
veying her image in a mirror, to see their shadow on the 
green sward beneath. And then there is the river, diffusing 
over the wide meadows on its banks, a fertility unsurpassed 
in our land; and the fresh invigorating breezes from the 

ure waters and green hills, which, if they cannot restore 
the invalid to health, prevent the healthy from becoming 
invalid. Who that has a taste for the beauties of a rich 
landscape, and a heart attuned to the music breathing from 
the lovely things of nature, but would prefer a ramble on 
the banks of the Connecticut to a promenade beneath the por- 
tico of Congress Hall, where fashion and frivolity gather 
their votaries, and more come to have their dresses admir- 
ed than to have their diseases healed? 

It must however be acknowledged, that much of Mrs. 
Chapman’s disgust and disappointment arose from the cir- 
cumstance of finding herself but an unit among the collec- 
tion of human beings assembled around the Springs. She 
would have indignantly repelled the idea that selfishness was 
always her predominating feeling, yet she never witnessed 
an exhibition of any kind, or listened to a conversation, 
without an immediate reference, in her own mind, to the 
effect they had, or might have on herself—her conve- 
nience, happiness or importance. 

She had, at an expense that her husband, indulgent as he 
was, called highly extravagant, prepared for her own ap- 
pearance at the springs in a manner which she expected 
would secure her instant notice. But, alas! she saw bon- 
nets there vastly richer than hers, and shawls that made her 
sick with envy, and gowns with laces, flounces and trim- 
mings, which she decided were absolutely wicked—only be- 
cause they exceeded the standard of her own apparel. 
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** It is an odious place here,” said Mrs. Chapman to her 
husband, as he entered the room where she and Emily were 
sitting, and inquired if they were ready to accompany him 
to drink the waters. ‘‘ These southern ladies are so stiff 
and formal, and as silent as though they had always been 
accustomed to have their talking as well as work done by 
the poor slaves. I shall not join them in the drawing room 
again, nor shall I go to the Springs this morning. There 
is nothing worth seeing, and I can have the water brought 
here to my chamber.” 

‘¢But you know, wife, that we came to see the ways of 
the world, and at any rate I mean to look about me while I 
stay. We might just as well keep at home as confine our- 
selves to our own apartments while here.” 

**Do you like the society of these Southerners ?” de- 
manded Mrs. Chapman. 

‘“Why, yes, pretty well, only I see the cotton growers 
give themselves some important airs; but that is because 
they do not yet understand about cotton manufacturing. I 
have endeavored to introduce the subject as often as pos- 
sible, for I hope the mutual benefit we derive from each 
other will be the means of establishing a confidence between 
us. However, I confess they are rather reserved.” 

*¢ Reserved, do you call it,” returned Mrs. Chapman, 
her countenance glowing with indignation. ‘‘I do not pre- 
tend to know the character of the men, but the women are 
absolutely scornful. It was only yesterday I made some 
inquiries of a lady respecting her head dress, and she an- 
swered me very rudely. But I hope I mortified her, for I 
soon after remarked, when her slave came to wait upon 
her, that I would not, for the universe, have a negro wench 
tagging after me.” 

“* What do you think of your Southern sisters, Emily ?” 
inquired Mr. Chapman, turning to his ward. : 

‘* J think sir,”’ answered the smiling girl, ‘‘ that they exhi- 
bit about the same qualities of the heart and mind our North- 
ern ladies would if placed in a similar situation. The dif- 
ference of customs, and customs must vary with climate, and 
education has made us to differ. They complain of their 
servants, and we of our help. They talk of selling the 
blacks because of bad behaviour, and we of turning away 
our whites for similar faults. It is true in a circle of Yankee 
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women, there would be more attempts at literary conversa- 
tion, more books mentioned and quotations—misapplied ; 
but then these ladies here have a kind of quietness in their 
manner, a natural dignity that makes the knowledge they 
do possess, appear very graceful; and in canvassing 
fashions, they certainly have the advantage of us. They 
do not seem to fecl it necessary to make the expense of a 
thing an object of much conversation. Their remarks 
are, “therefore, more general, and consequently do not ap- 
pear so trifling as when every yard of ribbon or lace on a 
dress is measured, and the exact cost computed, as is fre- 
quently the case among us in discussions on the reigning 
modes. Do not think I advocate thoughtless extravagance ; : 
I only believe we may practice economy at home, without 
continually pufling ourselves for our management when 
abroad.” 

‘‘Then you do not feel disgusted with the society here, 
nor intend to keep your chamber,” said Mr. Chapman. 

‘¢Q, no, Sir, no,” replied Emily, eagerly. ‘‘I have 
been highly amused with the new scene; and I hope to 
reap some benefit, some improvement from the observations 
I cannot avoid making. 1 certainly feel much more inter- 
ested for these Southern ladies, more as if we are indeed of 
one country, than I should have done had we never met.”’ 

“That,” replied Mr. Chapman, with such earnestness, 
such unaffected sincerity of manner, as almost made his 
plain, practical remarks appear like eloquence ; ‘‘ That will, 
I trust, be usually the consequence when Americans have an 
opportunity of mingling together. And if their mineral 
waters are of little benefit in the restoration of health—lI, 
for one, think their medicinal virtues are vastly overrated ; 
yet they are of importance in promoting an intercourse, and 
thus strengthening the harmony between the different sec- 
tions of our vast country. People from every quarter, will 
here meet and mingle, and become acquainted ; prejudices 
will be, in part, overcome, and attachments formed, till we 
shall feel we have friends, and therefore a personal interest 
in the prosperity of every state in our Union.” 

‘You and Emily may like the place and the people too, 
if you choose, but I detest both ;” said Mrs. Chapman. 

“ Why should you, my dear, form an opinion so dif- 
ferent from Emily on this subject 7” asked her husband. 
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‘<The ladies are all partial to Emily,” replied the wife, 
peevishly. ‘*’They converse with her freely, but they 
avoid me.” 

‘¢You probably treat them coldly, and take no pains to 
remove the prejudices they may have formed against the 
Yankee women.” 

‘‘T care nothing for their prejudices, Mr. Chapman. | 
shall take no pains to gain the favor of those who are guilty 
of the monstrous wickedness of holding their fellow crea- 
tures in slavery. It. is a sin in which I would not partake 
for all the wealth of the Indies !” 

‘¢ The slave system is wrong I feel as well as you, and an 
unfortunate thing for the peace and prosperity of our coun- 
try,” said Mr. Chapman, seriously. ‘‘ Yet we must not ima- 
gine, that because in New England we have no slaves, we 
are guilty of no sins. But where are those lines you show- 
ed me the other day, Emily ? in Burns, I think.” 

Emily reached the book, and Mr. Chapman read, ina 
very exalted tone, to his wife :— 


*O! wad some Power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as other see us, 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us 
An’ foolish notion ; 
What airs in gait and dress could lea’ us, 
And ee’n devotion.’ 

«¢ There, that verse contains, in my opinion, a more excel- 
lent lesson on the necessity of self-examination and humility 
than many a labored sermon. And now, Mrs. Chapman, if 
you are not intending to go out this morning, Emily and I 
will walk to the Springs.” 

Any person of reflection, who watches the movements of 
an assembly of Americans, collected even on their great 
festivals of rejoicing, will be convinced that the pursuit of 
mere amusements is incompatible with the feelings and ha- 
bits of the people. They never appear to lay aside their 
cares, or give themselves up to the enjoyment of the pre- 
sent pleasure. They are not absorbed by the scene, show 
or pastime ; they are remarking, reasoning, scheming. 
There is a restlessness in their movements, (a Yankee rarely 

“sits still in his chair,) an eagerness in their inquiries after 
news, a kind of impatience as if they felt in a hurry even 
when they know they have nothing to do. They are like 
travellers who are looking forward with earnestness to the 
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next stage in their journey, and feel quite unprepared to 
rest or enjoy themselves by the way. 

But to see this locomotive trait, in the American char- 
acter, in full activity, go to Saratoga. 

Those ladies and gentlemen who assemble there to pass a 
few weeks in uninterrupted pleasure, display but little of 
that contented satisfaction which betokens happiness. 
They manifest more uneasiness than do the valetudinarians, 
because the latter think there is a necessity, a reason for their 
continuance at the Springs. But the healthy ones are in a 
constant state of excitement to find pleasure, which prevents 
them from ever enjoying it. They are therefore restless, 
and wishing for a change of weather or a change of com- 
pany, or to visit other places or have the season over, that 
they may return home. 

“<1 don’t think, Emily,” said Mr. Chapman, as they cros- 
sed the street, and jostled their way amid the throng that 
were hastening to the fountain, ‘‘ though I will not find 
fault with every thing I see as my wife does, yet I don’t 
think those gentlemen and ladies there are so happy as the 
persons I left at work in my factory. They do not look 
half as cheerful and gay. Indeed, the observations I have 
made, have convinced me that employment, some kind of 
business, is absolutely necessary to make men, or at least 
our citizens, happy and respectable. This trifling away of 
time when there is so much to be done, so many improve- 
ments necessary in our country, is inconsistent with that 
principle of being useful, which every republican ought to 
cherish. Now I never pass through a place without look- 
ing out the good building spots, nor do I see a stream of 
water without thinking whether it has a good site for a mill, 
or factory, or something of the sort. But here, bless me, 
tis all hurry scurry round to gaze at the wonders, without, 
I fear, thinking at all. Away they go to Lake George, and 
Ticonderoga, and perhaps to Niagara, and then to their bil- 
liard tables, balls and parties; and after all, they look fa- 
tigued and miserably disappointed. I meet with but few that 
pretend to take much satisfaction in this kind of life, they 
only say it is necessary as a relaxation—but I guess they 
will, the most of them, be glad when they are safe at home 
again. I certainly shall for one. Have you, Emily, seen 
an object here that will make you regret leaving Saratoga ?” 
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The question was asked at a most unlucky moment, for 
Emily, on looking up to answer her guardian, beheld stand- 
ing almost directly before her, his dark, penetrating eyes 
fastened on her face with an expression of admiration that 
seemed to send his soul in the glance, a young man whom 
she had for several preceding days perceived paying her 
the homage of unceasing, yet respectful, attention, whenev- 
er she dared note him at all. 

Emily Woodworth had never loved, never seen the man 
she thought she could love, and she did not think of loving 
the stranger;—she only thought that he resembled her bro- 
ther who had died at College—that dear and only brother 
for whom she had shed so many tears—and she wished the 
stranger was her brother. There was no harm in such a 
wish, though it wasa little romantic. But now his pres- 
ence joined with her guardian’s abrupt question to embarrass 
her excessively. She drew her veil as closely over her face 
as ever did a Turkish lady, and declining to taste the waters, 
stood with her eyes fixed on the fountain, and watched, with 
an apparently absorbing interest, the little boys that then 
officiated to draw up the bubbling and airy liquid which was 
eagerly drank by the fashionable—for fashion’s sake. She did 
not turn her head, though she knew the young stranger was 
beside her and expected he was watching for an opportu- 
nity to gain her attention. 

To a novelist the introduction of these young people 
would be an easy matter. Emily would only have to drop 
her handkerchief, which the stranger might pick up and 
present with a graceful bow, that she must repay with a 
sweet smile, and then some tender exclamation, or abrupt 
compliment from him, and their destiny to “live and love 
forever,” would be at once palpable to every reader. 

But in this matter of fact sketch, no such lucky accident 
occurred, and so I shall have to write another page to tell the 
story. Emily did not drop her handkerchief, or meet with 
an incident of any kind that required the interference of a 
stranger; but clasping her guardian’s arm with more than 
her usual care, she walked home without betraying any anx- 
iety to know whether she was followed or observed. 

‘You look pale and fatigued, Emily,”’ said Mrs. Chapman, 
as the former threw aside her bonnet. ‘‘Do my love sit down 
here by the window.” 
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Emily took the seat, but a deep flush instantly passed 
over her cheek as her eye caught some object in the street 
before her, and she retired to her own apartment saying she 
was quite well, while Mr. Chapman observed he never saw 
her look better. On descending to dinner, which Mrs. 
Chapman declined joining, Emily again saw standing in a 
position that commanded a view of the door at which the 
ladies entered, the same young, dark-eyed stranger. He did 
not, however, offer to approach her; and whether he dined 
there or not, it was impossible for her to say—she never 
once looked towards the place he must have occupied. 

She was apparently engrossed in listening to the conver- 
sation of two gentlemen who sat opposite to her. Their 
whole discourse might be comprised in this sentiment,— 
‘that rice was excellent food—that rice was healthy food— 
that rice ought to be a constant dish at every man’s table,” 
and ‘that it was wonderful the northern people did not 
make more account of rice.” 

‘‘T have made a very valuable acquaintance, I guess,” 
said Mr. Chapman, as he entered, at a late hour, his wife’s 
apartment. ‘‘ Judge Daggett, with whose character you 
know I am acquainted, asked leave to introduce a gentle- 
man who, he said, wished to be acquainted with me. It 
was Mr. Henry Sinclair, from North Carolina; he is rath- 
er young, but the most sensible and intelligent man I have 
met at Saratoga. I have been conversing with him all the 
afternoon, and he has told me the whole method of cultiva- 
ting cotton, and many other things that the planters have not 
been very free to talk about. I find too, that he thinks very 
highly of our Northern country, and would like to see 
Connecticut. Indeed, he says he intends visiting that State 
before returning home ; and so I have invited him to come 
to our village and see my cotton factory. I should like, 
Mrs. Chapman, to introduce him to you and Emily while 
we are here, and that may induce him more willingly to 
call on us should he go to Connecticut.” 

Mrs. Chapman eagerly assented. She fancied she should 
appear to excellent advantage when there was not a crowd 
of ladies around ; and she never once dreamed that the 

gay, and, as she thought her, the childish Emily, would 
attract the notice of a man who conversed so sensibly and 
seriously with her husband about plantations and manufac- 
tories, &c. 
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During Mr. Chapman’s absence in quest of his new 
friend, Emily Woodworth changed her seat more than 
once—even Mrs. Chapman, occupied as she was with the 
idea of her own importance, observed that something agitat- 
ed the girl, and carelessly inquired what disturbed her. But 


-Emily, “with her usual arch smile, assured her she was not 


disturbed—and it is not known to this day whether a sus- 
picion, that the dark eyed cavalier was the person her guar- 
dian would introduce, ever entered her mind. 

Mrs. Chapman was much pleased with Mr. Sinclair, and 
remarked several times after he had gone, that he was the 
handsomest and most accomplished Southern man she had 
seen. ‘*I think him,” said she, ‘‘ a perfect gentleman, and 
really hope he will come to our village and visit us.” 

“J presume he will come to our village,” said Mr. Chap- 
man, looking at Emily with a most provoking glance of 
intelligence ; ‘* but whether, Mrs. Chapman, he will visit 
you and I, is, [ think, very doubtful.” 

ee Pray, who will he visit then ? He said he had no ac- 
quaintances there,” exclaimed Mrs. Chapman. ‘ Perhaps 
Emily can guess,”’ said Mr. Chapman. But Emily left the 
room immediately without attempting to guess. 

Henry Sinclair made, as he said, the tour of Connecticut. 
Certainly he tarried in that state several weeks, and was so 
delighted with the climate, scenery, society, &c. that he re- 
turned the next year, and the next—and then persuaded 
Emily to accompany him to North Carolina, where he in- 
troduced her to his friends as Mrs. Sinclair. 

The domestic happiness of this amiable couple is often 
mentioned by Mr. Chapman, and he declares that, in his 
opinion, the best method of promoting harmony between 
the different sections of our Union would be to promote 
intermarriages among the inhabitants. ‘‘ There is,” he re- 
marks in his humorous manner, ‘‘ there is, I find, more af- 
finity between the youths and maidens of the North and 
South, than between cotton growers and cotton manufac- 
turers.’ 
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BAYARD, 


‘*Without fear, and without reproach,” fell at the head of the French army, when 
defeated near the Sessia. 'Thetraitor Bourbon led the victorious forces. 


In vain the rallying trumpet calls! 
The warrior’s work is done; 
France with her gallant chieftain falls— 
The brave and stainless one; 
No more the wavering line he leads, 
But helpless on the plain he bleeds. 


‘ He lies beneath a mighty tree, 
That shades the field of blood. 
And now the hostile chivalry 
Close round him like a flood; 
And one stern warrior standing by 
Regards him with a pitying eye. 


As leaning on his bleeding hilt, 
He breathes his dying prayer, 
To wash away the stains of guilt, 
His erring heart may bear; 
He makes his peace with God, and now 
He lifts his calm and radiant brow. 


But when he sees the warrior’s gaze 
Intently bent on him, 
He feels the fire of earlier days— 
His eye no more is dim; 
He bursts the gathering chains of death, 
And speaks with hard and struggling breath. 


*‘Ah! Bourbon! let thy pitying gaze, 
Be cast on those that live, 
To taste the base and withering praise 
A deed like thine can give. 
; For thou art now a guilty thing, 
4 The hireling of a hostile king. 


Oh! could those days be ours again 
When fighting side by side, 

Our arms in many a battle plain 
Upheld our country’s pride! 

But now—a bloody doom like mine 

Is rapture, to a life like thine.” 
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He dies, before the generous flame 
Hath left his manly cheek, 
And that stern warrior’s giant frame, 
Is now like childhood weak; 
He stands with faint and drooping head, 
The living quakes before the dead. 


The dead hath borne a noble part, 
In all the battle fray; 
And France shall treasure in her heart, 
The memory of this day, 
That kept her ancient fame so well, 
When Hg, her best and bravest fell! 


LINES, 


Ona Bird singing at my window during the thunder storm of 30th of June, 1828. 


Hark, the summer bird,—’tis his mellow note, 
I hear it amid the storm ! 

The lowering clouds in the firmament float 
And masses of blackness form— 

And fearfully dark they roll along, 

Yet ceases not that warbler’s song. 


He sings in his mirth while the trembling breast 
Of man with terror quakes— 

But that beautiful bird in the present blest, 
No dread of the future shakes ; 

In gladness he warbles his lay divine ;— 

I would, sweet one, that thy lot were mine! 


“ And then would I fly in the stormy hour, 


To the sheltering forest shades ; 
And I'd sit midst the foliage, while tempests lower, 
And the light of the sunbeam fades— 
And lightsome and gay, fairy bird, like thine own, 
Would I carol my notes till the tempest had gone ! 


When the last peal has roared, and the waters that gushed 
From the clouds, their falling shall cease, 

When the voice of the tempest in silence is hushed, be 
And all shall be calmness and peace— 

Still, still lovely stranger, thy music prolong, 


O, still undisturbed pour thy thrilling song ! 
Cc. 
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NOVELS. 


Tue understanding is affected by facts, rather than general 
rinciples. So testisfies the philosopher, when resting upon 
the stubborn basis of observation, he rejects the theories and 
errors of ages. So feels the student in science, when, una- 
ble to comprehend an abstract result, he beholds it illustrated 
in some familiar appearance in nature. The evidence of 
his senses is not to be resisted. The scales fall from his 
eyes without farther pains, and he can_as soon forget that 
fire will burn and water drown, as doubt any farther. 
So it is with the heart. The abstract truth, admit it 
though we may, comes to us with no practical influence. 
The Philosopher may speculate until we feel glowing with- 
in us a kindred rapture for what he has recommended as 
good and great. But, in most cases, it will end as it oe 
in vague and useless emotion only. While one real act 
of benevolence, one living instance of patriotic self-devo- 
tion will kindle a vital fire, burning not merely within the 
heart, but instantly revealing itself in glorious sympathetic 
actions. So different in effect is a principle, abstractly sta- 
ted and its practical illustration. Now the fable is a precept 
teaching by examples. It applies the lesson of wisdom to 
the heart, not by proclaiming the rule, but by holding up 
the sihustration. Why is it, that the heart, callous to every 
other good influence, bleeds and palpitates at the eloquence of 
the fable ? Why is it, that the wretch, dead to the remon- 
strance of kindred aad conscience, and all the ordinary sym- 
pathies of his nature, still heaves the sigh, and drops the tear 
over the fanciful delineations of the fabulist ? It is a mis- 
take to suppose that this moral witchery consists in admin- 
istering merely to his imagination and taste. We must 
seek it in those deep and immutable principles of his nature, 
which make him neglect principles in their naked form, and 
look to the practical results ; which send him away unads 
fected by the contemplation of misery in the abstract, and 
yet impel him to relieve the hunger and nakedness of the 
living sufferer. We must seek it in the original constitution 
of man, which has made him susceptible to the impression 
of examples, when precepts have lost their power. This, 
we believe, truly explains the operation of the fable or novel, 
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as’ to their practical. purposes. The imagination and 
taste, it is true, must be taken into the account in a well 
wrought fiction, as distinct sources of power. But poetry, 
with’ all her imagery and whole train of sublime and sweet 
influence, as such, has as little perceptible effect upon our 
lives, as the eloquent speculations of Philosophy. No actu- 
al movement towards virtuous conduct is produced by either 
the one or the other, although both excite in us, for the time 
being, the enthusiasm of virtue. But we have hardly put 
ourselves in the posture of action before the glow has 
passed away ; and we are left precisely on the same ground 
as before ; like the statues of the ancient Gladiators, with 
the upraised arm and advanced foot, in the attitude only 
of achieving but without the power. 

If then we grant that it is a susceptibility of our nature 
to be moved by example rather than precept, and an advan- 
tage to illustrate general truths by instances copied from 
life, we set the legitimate uses of fiction at a high esti- 
mate, and give a value to its influence, to which it may well 
become the moralist to have aneye. We raise the despised 
Novel to an eminence which overlooks the whole field of 
human conduct, and we measure its practical effects, as wide 
and various as the manifold passions of the human heart. 
There is no one duty to be enforced, nor foible to be shun- 
ned ; no virtue to be fostered, nor vice to be repressed, 
which may not come within its scope. And when to this 
immense moral power, derived from its practical lessons and 
the adaptation of its instructions to the human mind, be 
added the distinct influence of the imagination and the un- 
counted sympathy, which poetry, in its widest sense, always 
finds in natures the most savage, we must confess that the 
nevel is, or may be, among the mightiest instruments for 


6 
swaying the heart and guiding the lives of men. 


That this its high use has in many instances been either 
feebly asserted, or blindly forgotten; nay, at times wilfully 
perverted, is most true. But when we sift from the mass 
of profligate, or silly, or useless novels, the few, which have 
been of real benefit to the world, the amount of the benefit 
produced becomes the strongest argument we can urge. 

For our proof, we need not confine ourselves to the ro- 
mance or tale, as suited to the matured mind ; but boidly 


cite the thousand and one story-bocks of the good Mr. New- 
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bury, that friend of children, to which we owe the best and 
most permanent of our moral impressions. .To the nursery, 
then, and its artless tales, we at once carry our appeal. Let 
any man look back to that simple scene, and there retrace 
the origin of his moral impressions. Let him tell how 
many of his desires to do the right were the result of pre- 
cepts, formally enjoined—and how many of his feurs to pur- 
sue the wrong, were the effect of prohibitions sternly thrust 
upon him. Let him say, when it was that he loved best to 
practice goodness. W hen he heard it gravely inculcated in 
the measured accents of wisdom? or when he recognised it in 
its pure and lovely effects, in the artless tale caught from the 
lips of maternal affection ? When was it that vice seemed 
to him most to be abhored ? When smarting under the 
rebuke, with which his childish frowardness has been visit- 
ed? or when with suppressed breathings and tears indig- 
nantly bursting forth, he listened to the story of the “Chil- 
dren in the woods >” 

When these questions shall have been satisfied, we will 
ask him to do away, for a single moment, the moral im- 
pressions, derived from associations such as these, which 
from earliest infancy have grown with him as he has grown, 
and strengthened as he has strengthened, until they have been 
moulded into the very elements of his character ; ; and trust 
alone to the moral convictions which wnassisted rules and 
abstract truths may have produced in him, through all his 
course, from the infant upward to the man :—From what 
he will conjecture would be his own state, he can imagine 
the moral condition of the human race, nurtured under 
system of cold and barren precepts, and shut out from the 
genial influence of erample upon the heart. If, then, the fable 
thus early has an important bearing on the character of the 
future man, by distinctly appealing to the known laws of our 

nature, if our susceptibility to be affected by examples, even 
in the nursery, contribute so much to the strength of our 
moral impressions, we greatly elevate the standard, by 
which we should estimate excellence in fiction ; and it be- 
comes us to pronounce, not lightly, the sentence of our 
praise or censure upon the novelist. 
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To Trinity Church. 


TO TRINITY CHURCH, 


SAcRED ani venerable pile!—adieu— 

Adieu, the hallowed desk and altar too. 

The sober chancel, column, cornice, nave, 

And all the solemn thoughts their pageant gave! 
—Time has restrained his desolating wand, 

Nor dared, on thee, to lay his mouldering hand; 

But man’s more wasting pride has doomed—nor all 
Thy ancient grandeur can protect thy fall. 

A gorgeous fane, to please fastidious eyes, 

Usurper of thy seat, must here arise; 

And thou, with all thy consecrated train 

Of fond associations, ne’er again 

Shall fill with holy zeal my humble heart, 

Or to my mind, thy sanctity impart; 

—Perchance those steps, that to the pulpit led, 
That desk, from whence the prayers of faith proceed, 
The lofty pulpit, and the altar’s pale, 

And last and saddest of my pensive tale, 

The altar too—by sacrilegious hand, 

Torn from their place and scattered through the land, 
May, from their blind but blest devotion, stray, 

And learn with man, his idols to obey; 

Forget their fealty to the God divine, 

Bend with the world, round Mammon’s hateful shrine, 
And worship willingly, with altered name, 

Those selfish deities that service claim. 

—But still, though scattered thus, loved house of God, 
Whose sombre aisles my early feet have trod, 
Though spurned, despised by fashion’s idle train, 
Ne’er shall my heart forget thy ancient fane, 

Where calm devotion lent her holy power 

To bless the morning or the evening hour; 


And my young mind first caught the glimpse of heaven, ‘ 


Shining in golden light of “ sins forgiven.” 
Farewell!—when thou art scattered and forgot, 
And Taste has reared her temple on thy spot; 
Arrayed in all the charms of classic grace, 
That artists teach, or cunning skill can trace, 
Even then my thought thy aspect shall recall, 
And more than half prefer thy dingy wall, 

And faded ornaments, so often eyed 

By our good fathers, in their sober pride, 

To the rich edifice of lavish art, 

That charms the sense, but chastens not the heart. 


August. 
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FLIRTATION. 


‘*What tender things was Weston whispering in your 
‘charmed ear’ last evening, my demure coz? I really felt 
very like an intruder as I entered the arbour, in search of 
you—any thing, but being a third person in such”— Ma- 
ry-Ann Dorr stopped speaking suddenly, as to her surprise 
she saw her cousin colored deeply, ‘ cheek, brow, neck and 
bosom,’ and fix her eyes on the ground, with an expression 
of deep embarrassment. There was an appearance of dis- 
tress, mingled with her emotion, which at once stemmed the 
tide of raillery, with which she had accosted her. _ Pass- 
ing her arm fondly about her neck, she continued, half re- 
proachfully, ‘I did not think, Helen—that you would 
have concealed from me your feelings on this subject; me, 
who you know am interested like yourself in all your con- 
cerns;—but I see how it is. Weston has won that good 
heart of thine; do not deny it, Helen—only be sure it is an 
even bargain.’’—— 

‘¢] believe I have received an equivalent, cousin. I be- 
lieve that—Edmund does love me—at least if I may judge 
from his manner—it certainly has long expressed the truest 
affection. Perhaps it is vanity in me;—but I have thought 
he was attached to me ever since’ ——_ She hesitated, over- 
powered with that shame which every delicate woman feels, 
at owning a preference for which she is not sure of an open, 
decided, honorable return. With her burning brow cov- 
ered in her hands, and her whole attitude expressive of the 
most painful and humiliating confusion, she awaited her 
cousin’s calm reply. To her, it would be a sentence; so 
highly did she respect her judgment, and delicacy, and so 
fearlessly did she trust her heart in her hands. 

Helen Clapp was nota vain girl; neither was she peculiar- 
ly susceptible;—but her heart was warm and affectionate, 
and her gratitude for attentions was so intense, that she was 
ever in danger of feeling too deeply, too devotedly. A pain- 
ful sense of her inferior claims to personal attractions, con- 
tributed perhaps, to enhance this sentiment,—for Helen was 
never deemed beautiful, even by her most partial friends. 
To those who knew well her ardent and generous disposi- 
tion—her lofty and pure heart, her cultivated and refined 
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intellect, her rich, beautiful imagination, she ever appeared 
lovely: but to strangers, her countenance was even uncome- 
ly. <A scar on her | temple, gave her face a forbidding ex- 
pression, and years of delicate health had pr evented her 
dark complexion from being enlivened with the rich glow 
that gives so much beauty tothe brunette. When animated 
by conversation, or agitated with emotion, you would for- 
get that she was not beautiful, so beaming was her face, 
so expressive and intelligent her large hazel eyes—but as 
emotion subsided, her features rested in an expression placid, 
but repelling. 

Mary-Ann Dorr knew her perfectly, she thought—but as 
often happens, the inner feelings of the heart are more ap- 
parent to a stranger eye, than to the unsuspecting one of in- 
timate friendship. There was not a gossip in the town, 
who did not assert the positive engagement of Miss Helen 
Clapp to young Squire Weston—and not an eye or a heart, 
which did not truly interpret the smile and the blush that 
overspread Helen’s face, at any allusion to him, save that of 
the watchful friend, with whom she resided, and who deem- 
ing herself fully aware of the terms on which they stood, 
did not hesitate to contradict the assertion of any undue in- 
terest between the parties. Now that she did understand 
Helen’s feelings, she was surprised and distressed. 

*¢T do not wonder, dear Helen, that your good heart is 
affected by Weston’s worth and devoted attention to you; 
you would not be woman were it otherwise—but I will 
not, cannot believe it is irrevocably given—uatil it is open- 
ly and honorably claimed. No, my friend—keep your heart. 
Why has not Weston avowed his preference in plain manly 
terms, and sought you as a high-minded man ought and 
would do ?” 

*¢ Dear Mary-Ann—what can I do? I cannot, would not 
for worlds allow Edmund to think I am waiting for him to 
offer his hand; I cannot treat him coldly, it would be indel- 
icate, it is impossible.” **No; true you cannot. The 
conquest must be in your own soul; let your manner to him 
continue as usual : but, as you value your peace of mind, 
restrain your feelings; regard his professions as idle; do not 
think of them. [tis more necessary than you can imagine, 
that your affections should be under your own guidance and 
regulation; necessary not only to your peace, but even to 
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your purity of mind. Perhaps my ideas on the subject of 
the ‘tender passion,’ as it is called, are singular, dear Helen; 
but I have never considered that heart as very valuable, 
which is so susceptible as to take an impression from every 
seal of beauty and manliness it may happen to meet ; till 
its most delicate sympathies, and most beautiful, hidden de- 
votedness, are frittered away by the very variety of the ac- 
tion of that heart. The confession, that we love, cannot 
be repeatedly and variously made, even in the chambers of 
our own souls, without injuring the price and purity of the 
confession ; and to a delicate and reflecting mind, how far 
deeper and holier is that ‘ hid treasure’ of affection, which 
wells up from the guarded fountains of years, than the bab- 
bling, shining rill, that smiles in the sun, and spends itself in 
the smile. Pardon my sermon, Helen,—and as I live, here 
comes the youth himself.” 

Edmund Weston entered the apartment, with a smile and 
bow to the cousins; and a very fascinating smile and bow 
they were. His fine countenance was flushed with exercise, 
and passing round, he seated himself by Helen, and threw 
a handful of roses into her lap. There was something so 
elegant, so graceful, so altogether what is called ‘taking’ in 
his manner, that Mary-Ann wondered at her own stupidity 
in not having foreseen the consequences of an exposure to 
such fascinations. Weston was one of those gifted beings, 
who are peculiarly susceptible of all the noble and beautiful 
in the moral and natural world, who draw intense delight 
from the hue of a flower, the beaming of a soft star light, 
whom an expression of friendly interest has power to thrill 
with pleasure ; in short, one whose enjoyments were too 
deep and ardent, to be called by the usual names that repre- 
sent them; his friendships were loves; his vexation was deep 
grief; wounded feeling was anagony. Witha mind highly 
cultivated, a fancy delicate, changing, and glittering as a 
sunbeam, a store of valuable information on any and every 
subject, it is not strange that Helen found in his society pecu- 
liar charms. When I add, that in his manner to females, 
there was a devotedness, an earnestness the most flattering 
to the sex, though at the same time the most misleading; 
and that this devotedness had been for the last three months 
addressed wholly to Helen; who will censure her for be- 
lieving herself preferred before all other women, or for giv- 
ing herself up to the delight which the idea afforded her ? 
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Weston loved Helen’s society certainly : he thought her 
superior to any female he had ever known; he fully appre- 
ciated the beauty of her mind; and in conversing with her, 
he felt a sympathy, an union of feeling and tastes, which he 
had never felt before. Iam even inclined to think that for the 
time, he fancied he loved her; for Weston was “‘an honorable 
man;” honorable in the view of his friends and acquaintan- 
ces, and what was of more importance, in his own. Had 
any one told him, in so many words, that he was winning 
Helen’s love without designing a return, he would not have 
believed it of himself: but the gratification of vanity, in 
seeing himself an object of interest to a high hearted and en- 
thusiastic being, could not be resisted; and then, there was 
the opiate, ‘¢ She will never remember it; she is too sensible; 
too independent ; too much accustomed to such attentions 
to think of them.” That lulled the remorsefu! feeling, 
which would sometimes seize him, after witnessing the blush 
and sigh that followed some fervent demonstration of his 
own regard, and which he could not help seeing was not the 
calm beaming of friendship. Weston was not blinded; he 
saw the pleasure with which his society was greeted, above 
that of a circle of very endeared friends; he could not but 
see her tastes assimilating themselves to his; he saw her loy- 
ing the things he loved; and correcting herself of what he 
deemed faulty in her character. Yet he continued to pay 
her all those silent and minute attentions, which steal the 
heart, surely and unconsciously, and trusted to a firmness in 
Helen’s heart, as her safeguard, which he was fatally under- 
mining. 

I have digressed thus much, in order, if possible, to give 
some idea of Weston’s real feelings and intentions. His is 
not a solitary instance; there are many such men cherished 
in society, nay, who believe themselves worthy, and who 
would shrink from the imputation of a dishonorable act, as 
from death. Perhaps, had Weston known the full extent of 
the mischief his idle vanity had wrought, he would have 
regretted it deeply, and censured himself severely :—but he 
never did know it. 

I left him seated with the cousins. Mary-Ann left them for 
some household duty, and Weston was trifling with some 
beautiful moss roses, binding them among the chesnut curls 
that hung profusely about Helen’s brow, and saying some 
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very poetical things on the subject of flowers in general, and 
moss roses in particular. Helen was fond of flowers, as all 
women should be; and she repeated those lines of a gifted 
poet, beginning, “The angel of the flowers one day”—with 
much animation. ‘There is a story that lingers in my me- 
mory, but faintly, which grew out of the custom of affixing 
ideas to flowers; I believe it isin Berkeley’s Romance of Gau- 
dentis di Lucca. The Mazzaronians,with a simplicity worthy 
the early days, used the rose as an ‘emblem of love. A bud 
accepted, encouraged the dawning of affection in those sin- 
gle hearted beings ; >; a half blown rose was the token of a 
deeper and dearer feeling; and the acceptance of a full blowa 
rose was considered as binding as the most solemn engage- 
ment. I do not know that there was ever a violation of 
this simple and beautiful compact. The story is one of deep 
interest, full of fanciful beauty and touching pathos; I will 
bring it to you, if you will allowme.” As Weston spoke he 
disengaged one of the half blown roses from the cluster, and 
bending on one knee, with an air of mock gallantry, laugh- 
ingly offered it to Helen. Nothing could have been easier 
to an indifferent person, than an acceptance of the proffer, 
and a sportive rejoinder;—but Helen’s mind was full of the 
conversation that had just passed between herself and her 
cousin, and her heart rose to her lips in tumultuous emotion. 
With a suddenness that alarmed Weston, she flung the rose 
far from her, and rising hastily, and pressing both her hands 
on her temples, that throbbed to bursting, she sought the 
silence of her own apartment. 

Helen Clapp had a proud, though an affectionate heart ; 
and the suspicion, which for the first time pressed upon her, 
that she was trifled with, pierced her to the soul. In an 
agony of wounded feeling and delicacy she passed the night. 
With the bitter sorrow that comes from the feeling of slight- 
ed love, she mingled the degrading thought, that she had 
given that love unsought; for in the first-paroxysm of disap- 
pointed affection, she reproached only herself. ‘It is my 
own fault. I ought to have received his kindnesses as they 
were meant; I ought to have seen that they were merely 
friendship—I—I only am to blame.” It was Helen’s gener- 
ous nature spoke; she chose rather to criminate her own 
imprudence than injure another in thought. I do not ac- 
quit Helen Clapp of weakness. Could her heart have been 
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seen in that bitter struggle, many a weak and wrong thought 
might have been discovered ; but they were subdued, and 
the humbled spirit rose calm ‘and pure from the trial. 

Helen knew too well the frailty of our best resolves, to 
trust hers to circumstance or impulse. She separated her- 
self from the friends she loved so much, and removed from 
the dangerous influence of Weston’s attractions. The part- 
ing pressure of the hand—so fervent—so speaking; the earn- 
est. and imploring glance with which he begged her some- 
times to think of him, as he should ever of her; al! these 
and atrain of similar thoughts were resolutely banished 
from her mind, for Helen knew that memory was deceitful 
and dangerous, as it was delightful, and she was bent on the 
conquest of herself. Inthe comparative isolation of her 
present situation, she found many moments which she 
would gladly have given to the indulgence of remembered 
pleasures. Many twilights recalled those, when one very 
dear walked quietly by her side, or breathed thoughts of 
deep beauty in her attentive ear. His voice mingled with 
the tones of her piano ; his pencil traced characters of pe- 
culiar grace on the paper before her; he had so entwined 
his image with every event, every circumstance that was de- 
lightful in retrospection, that she sometimes almost despair- 
ed of effecting her object. 

A year passed, and she was again with her friend; per- 
haps ‘her countenance was less animated than in former days, 
as her person was evidently wasted by mental suffering; ; yet 
the cheerful smile was ever ready for her friends, and if 
there was an effort, it was not evident. 

‘¢ And so Rose Elwyn has arrived at last. I had almost 
despaired of seeing her, she has so long delayed her visit ; 
she will probably be with us to-n ight, and I understand she 
is accompanied by Edmund Weston, as bridegroom elect.” 
As Mary-Ann made this forced remark, she did not look at 
Helen, who sat quietly netting by her side, and who made no 
sort of reply. Curiosity at length overcame her delica- 
cy, and she raised her eyes to Helen’s face. Pale as ashes, 
she sat like a statue, her eyes fixed steadfastly on Mary-Ann, 
as if she would read her soul : ‘* Dearest Helen, yoware ill! 
let me do something for you; let me give you something,” 
cried her cousin, now seriously alarmed ;—but Helen did not 
move or speak ;—she smiled at last,—but such a smile! So 
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sad; so full of wo. At length deep drawn sighs and repeat- 
ed sobs announced returning consciousness, and a heavy 
gush of tears gave relief to her overchar ged spirit : it was 
the last evidence of weakness, and this was of the frame rath- 
er than of the soul. 

imagination has never pictured a lovelier being than Rose 
Elwyn. Her tiny and graceful form scarce veiled the more 
beautiful spirit, and in the deep blue of her large melancho- 
ly eyes, there was a world of thought and heart. Her voice 
was “melody itself, and though she spoke but little, what 
she said was always full of sweetness and gentleness. The 
tint on her cheek was not so deep as the blush rose, and _ it 
was ever coming and going with the changes of her soul; a 
beautiful being she was to gaze on; to worship as the embo- 
dying of beauty; and to weep over as one gazed, that so 
fair a form was so evidently vanishing from earth. As Hel- 
en looked on her, she did not marvel that Weston’s whole 
heart was given to her ; and though she felt a crushing of 
the spirit as she saw the well known fascinating smile, and 


heard the soft tones of a well remembered voice, the hover- 
ing form whose anxious affection anticipated the slightest 
wish; when she saw all this bestowed on another, and felt 
his altered manner to herself, she quelled the rising of re- 
sentmnent, she buried deeper the memory of wrong. They 
do not know the heart of woman, who believe Helen had, 
or ever could, argue herself into indifference for Weston. 
Hers was a better feeling. She had disciplined her spirit to 
look calmly on his union with another; to promote it, if in 
her power; she had overcome the pride of an injured wo- 
man, and the principle on which she acted, forbade her to 
punish the offender. 

Weston was thoroughly deceived by the calm and friend- 
ly manner in which Helen interested herself in the pros- 
pects of the lovers; if the feeling of remorse had ever visited 
his bosom for the deception he had practised on her mind, 
it was completely banished. ‘‘ She could not do thus, if 
she had ever loved me,” he thought: but he knew not a fe- 
male heart. Rose Elwyn was portionless, and though Wes- 
ton’s fortune was sufficient for his own support, or even 
competent for that of an active and diligent help-meet, it was 
not to be thought of in the present case. Rose was a beau- 
tiful and frail ‘plant that needed continual cherishing and 
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watching, and could not brook the rain cloud or the gust. 
With some personal sacrifices, Helen was able to place inde- 
pendence in the grateful hand of Rose: by the death of her 
only near relative she had been possessed of a handsome pro- 
perty, and enough was left for her own limited desires. 
When all obstacles were removed to the union of her friends; 
when she had seen the eloquent face of Weston glowing with 
delight, and the touching beauty of Rose gratefully beaming 
with feeling, and knew and felt that it was her own work, 
she blessed God that she had been able to ‘‘ overcome evil 
with good.” 

The sweet blossom which Weston had gathered and plac- 
ed in his bosom, drooped in the sun of happiness ; the dew 
of affection could not refresh it; it bent in fragrance to the 
earth; and in one short year from the hour that Rose El- 
wyn had left the village a blooming bride, she was laid to 
her rest. 

Many years have now passed, and Helen is no longer 
young; a plain muslin cap covers the ringlets which now 
are not glossy or dark; and the large brilliant eyes have 
become so dependent, as to seek aid in a manner the most 
unfavorable to good looks. You may see about the mouth a 
chastened expression that betokens an habitual struggle with 
sorrow, but the forehead remains bland and fair as youth. 
The active exercise of Christian duty, the habit of making 
others happy, has imparted to her countenance, ‘ a some- 
thing than beauty dearer;”’ a softness, a benevolence which 
in her happy days she had not. Many hearts has she made 
glad, many lips has she wreathed with smiles, many grate- 
ful beings look to her as the means of their felicity. True, 
she is an old maid;—true, she sometimes sighs, as she enters 
the dwellings of domestic love, and witnesses the beautiful 
charities which grow out of those relations only ; but she 
does not repine; and the tear of regret that glitters fora 
moment on her pale cheek, is succeeded by the upward glance 
of gratitude. 

I have never asked Helen, why she did not accept the 
hand that Weston offered her some twenty years since ; the 
sentiment that impelled her, for perhaps it could hardly be 
called a reason, will find an echo in many hearts. 


E. B. W. 
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SUMMER MORNING. 


ro- How comes, yon cool white cloud, 
res. } Sailing majestic in the upper air, 
ids; 4 Bi inging no thunders loud, 
ith Nor lightnings fierce to scorch its bosom fair! 
Ing q But silent and serene, 
rk, 4 With peaceful shadow bathing the hot earth, 
vil | Giving to all its green 
And holy places, good and sober mirth. 

low How heave the vigorous trees, 
the And the low grasses toss their withering blades; 
EI. When comes the wandering breeze, 
re Seeking the freedom of the pleasant glades. 

Near vale and distant hills, 
er The mimic heaven by the lake’s clear flood, 
OW ) Wear such deep joy as fills 
ve The grateful heart that feels a present good. 
ost So, Sister, over me, 
la Fevered with care and bowed with heavy fears, f 
ith Come pleasant thoughts of thee, : 
th. And thy heart’s beauty, till I weep sweet tears. 
ng And as the wakening life i 
1e- Of mirror lake, smooth hill, and trembling leaf, 4 
ch So my whole heart is rife . 
de With sober joy, and then I have no grief. 
| INEZ. 
ie, 
ul 
THE PORT-FOLIO. i 
Whether the following communication was confidential, 
- or otherwise, did not appear; but as its insertion in the a 
ot | Magazine was the easiest method that occurred to us of ex- tH 

plaining to our readers the manner by which we became i 
¥ possessed of the ‘‘ Scraps from a Port-folio,” and also the ! 
matter which the said literary hoard may be expected to ; 
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contain, we concluded to publish it. We feel much obliged 
to J. Mist, (descended probably from the children of the 
mist, that so cordially received the worthy Dalgetty,) and 
hope he will take no offence at the appearance of his let- 
ter, or dialogue, or whatever he intended its name should 


be. Ep. 


To the Editor of the Ladies’ Magazine. 


Mapam,—lI have somewhere seen, in relation to literature, 
the following observation—* That a little importation from 
foreign markets may be good, but the home production is the 
chief thing to be looked to.”—The truth of the proposition 
struck me more forcibly, perhaps, from the fact that [ am 
an advocate of the ‘*‘ American System,” and think it shame, 
while we boast of manufacturing our “ umbrellas,” and 
“chats,” for the head, we cannot manufacture our books 
from the head. 

‘¢If our men and women of genius would exert them- 
selves,” said I to my friend, ‘* we might soon have lots of 
books from the pens of our own people, and form a library 
here, in the goodly city of Boston, which would far out- 
number in volumes, the famous one at Alexandria.” 

“Yes, and the books doubtless would make as good fu- 
el,” said my friend dryly. 

“¢ And no faint praise, neither,” I replied. ‘¢ That libra- 
ry owes its celebrity mainly to its destruction. We havea 
curiosity now about those old books, because they were 
burnt ; if we had them by us, we should probably throw 
them in the fire. One half our modern books need an 
Omar to give them the light of fame.” 

«¢ And yet you are wishing to see them multiplied.” 

‘¢T wish to see the genius of Americans elicited, and re- 
warded. It mortifies me, to find so little of the pride of 
talents among my countrymen ; to see avarice so complete- 
ly engross and narrow the minds of the people. Because 
an English novel, or poem, can be re-printed here without 
subjecting the publishers to expense for the copy-right, the 
efforts of our writers are so inadequately remunerated, that 
those who devote themselves to literary pursuits, should 
have the courage and faith of martyrs—for the pains of 
martyrdom they must undergo. They will be roasted in 
the flames of criticism, without any reward, save the faint 
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hope that their ‘‘ longings after immortality” may be grat- 
ified.” 

‘‘And why, when you know all this, will you advise 
an American to attempt authorship ?”? inquired my friend. 

‘For the credit of his country. Every person, con- 
scious of talents, should exert them, whether rewarded or 
not, whether applauded or not. The spirit of emulation, 
and i inquiry, will thus be fostered among the intelligent ; 
and the community will sometime, I hope, awaken to the 
importance of encouraging our native literature.’ 

‘¢ You expect too much from patriotism,” said my friend, 
shaking his head with a true lord Burleigh air of wisdom. 

“1 think not ; certainly, present appearances are favora- 
ble to my theor “yy Look at the ‘‘ Reviews,” ‘‘ Magazines,”’ 


and other periodicals. Do you imagine the writers for 


those works are, or ever expect to be, adequately paid for 
their labors ?” said I. 

‘*No; but patriotism has nothing to do in the affair. 
Many of the articles are furnished from motives of private 
friendship, or benevolence, to encourage an individual in 
some favorite, or, perhaps, necessary enterprise. Thus, I 
understand, the articles for the ‘‘ Ladies’ Magazine,” which 
have been contributed, are offered by the friends of the ed- 
itor, without expectation of reward, save the consciousness 
of aiding one who is in need of assistance. What delicate 
generosity ! We may truly call such acts the benevolence of 
exalted minds.” 

‘¢ Have you,” I inquired, ‘‘ contributed to that work ?” 

‘¢T have not, nor have I any thing to offer, save scraps ; 
for never, in my life, could I write a connected story, or 
finish an essay, or correct a poem. My portfolio is filled 
with papers, and on as great a diversity of subjects, as pro- 
cured for the younger Tasso the compliment of being ‘+ phi- 
losopher, orator, logician, critic, and poet ;” but unfortu- 
nately, to the epithet of ‘‘excellent,” my writings would 
not, like his, have any manner of claim. There is not, | 
believe, asingle article, perfect in all the requisites that crit- 
icism demands for a finished ‘Specimen ; not one that has 
beginning, middie, and end. 

I shall not, Madam, recount all the arguments and 
persuasions I used, to induce my friend to allow me to se- 
lect from his medley of literature, what I might deem 
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4 t likened to a perfume after a Turkish meal, and the prose to 
a be savory forced meat, at the feasts of your readers, who, 


q in an envelope, and directed to 
J. MIST. 


il all classes, and found useful in all cases. The politician, 


if cret by which he has lured his neighbor’s gold to his own 
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proper for your miscellany. Suffice it to say, I at last pre- 
vailed. The Port-folio, stuffed like’ a Thanksgiving tur- 
key, is in my possession, and [ shall, occasionally, dispense 
a little of the sweet, or piquant contents—the poetry to be 


by the way, are allowed to dine no oftener than though 
they lived inthe moon. One stipulation is necessary. I 
shall not permit alterations. What I furnish, must be 
printed verbatim et literatim ; and what cannot, on these 
terms, be admitted, may be sent to the post office, wrapped 


P.S. I might have claimed a title, and as long a string 
if of &c.’s as Professor ; but I hate titles. They are the 
| foppery of republicans, and glad am I to see the ladies are 
signifying their disgust at this, our poor mimickry of 
courtly style, and kingly governments. J. M. 


SCRAPS FROM A PORT-FOLIO, 


ECONOMY. 
This is the cabalistic word of Americans. It is used by 


when he would secure a snug office, and good salary for 
himself, has only to boast of his skill in promoting ‘ national 
economy.”’ The man of business, when asked to tell the se- 


coffers, whispers, ‘‘ ’tis economy !” 

The divine, when urging the necessity for an increase of 
salary, always alludes to his ‘‘ economy.” 

The farmer and mechanic owe all their wealth and im- 
portance to the successful ‘* practice of economy.”’ 

The ladies are thorough economists. You will meet 
/ with none who advocate extravagance, however unthink- 
i@ ingly they may practice it. The truth is, the women 
Ht know the potency of the word, as perfectly as do the men, 
| and that to secure a rich husband, it is necessary to talk of 
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economy. Hence, those who always purchase ‘the dear 
and far-fetched” materials for their dresses, will tell you it 
is ‘* good economy ;” because of their superior durability, 
color, lustre, form, or some other excellence ; never taking 
into account how soon they may become unfashionable. 
The miss, who displays her India wrought shell combs, 
will say, that her mother thinks such far more economical 
than horn, because girls will be more careful to preserve 
them. The next day, perhaps, her comb is sent to have a 
tooth replaced. In short, economy in our practice, if not 
language, quite as often means spending as saving. Per- 
sons without a judicious and methodical system of regula- 
ting their expenses according to their income, seem to im- 
agine that the practice of some little, mean, paltry act, or 
management, by which they do not save sixpence, is econ- 
omy. They will feast the rich—'tis hospitality. They will 
cheat the poor—’tis economy. In short, economy, as it is 
now understood in our community, appears to be a literal 
following of the old proverb ; take care of the pence, and 
let the pounds take care of themselves. ‘‘ Order is heav- 
en’s first law,” and whoever boasts of economy, except it is 
in conformity to a system that has justice for its basis, and 
then has reference to the best good of the individual, family, 
or country, for whom the plan was framed, is not an econ- 
omist. 


LONELINESS. 


Go, plunge in the depths of the forest’s gloom, 
Or traverse the sea-beaten shore, 

Or linger alone by the ruined tomb, 
Or list to the night-winds roar.— 


And lonely thoughts may haunt thee then, 
But never so sad will they be, 

As when ’mid the crowded cities of men, 
Where ail are strangers to thee. 


For God seems present when man is alone, 
And the spirit on Him relies ; 
But when ’mid the human world we’re thrown, 

The heart asks human tics. 
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PREFACE TO A STORY. 


‘¢ Of making many books there is no end, and much 
study is a weariness of the flesh.” | 

If truth is wisdom, the wisest of men never made a wiser 
speech. What can be more irksome, than to be engaged to 


‘furnish so many sheets of original matter, precisely by a 


given time, and feel that responsibility which forbids you 
to violate the promise ? You may have an aching head, or 
an empty head, but neither will excuse you from the task. 
The warmth of the atmosphere may oppress you with lan- 
guor, the east wind give you the vapors—no matter, you 
must write. The beautiful weather may entice you abroad, 
and some kind friend second the invitation of nature, but, 
unless your literary labor is finished, you must refuse both. 
Or, if you do go, every scene and circumstance must be re- 
membered, with reference to the unfinished poem, or the 
projected tale. 

Some solitary instances may be named, where genius has 
borne authors above the attractions and hindrances of this 
gross world. These favored ones seem to float in a pure 
element of fancy, and scarce require an effort to expedite 
their progress. But old Michael Scott was hardly more of 
the necromancer, that is, he hardly performed more wonders, 
and certainly never described half the wonders as hath the 
novel Sir Walter Scott. As well might the poor Magazine 
and Album writers, hope to imitate the one as the other. 


The story that should have followed the above judicious 
preface, was wanting ; but stories are now as plenty as 
blackberries, and the omission will not be regretted, except 
by young men who are in love, and young ladies who wish 
for lovers. 

The last scrap I shall offer, is an extract from a letter, 
which, I presume, was not the production of my friend. 
From the appearance and sentiments of the epistle, 1 con- 
vluded it was written by a woman, to some friend in afflic- 
tion. Perhaps it may have an interest for those who are 
suffering a like bereavement. Neither will it be unprofita- 
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ble for the gay daughters of prosperity, to reflect, that 
though rejoicing now, there will assuredly come a ‘ time 
to weep.” J. MIST. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER. 


Believe me, my dear Mrs. , I do sincerely sympa- 
thise in your affliction, and, were I near, I would call and 
weep with you; but I was sensible my writien condolence 
would have no tendency to calm your grief, till the first 
bitterness of a mother’s lamentation for her lost child had 
passed. I have never endured a like bereavement ; but I 
know full well, all those anticipations of future happiness 
our fond hearts are forming, while we hush our little ones 
to rest on our bosoms, or fly to attend their first awaken- 
ing call of ‘* mother !” O, there is not in our language, a 
single word, that awakens so many tender and endearing 
associations in the human mind, as that one term, mother ! 

Might the objects of this fond attachment always realize 


the parent’s expectations ; might they live, and be what her 
ardent wishes would make them, the mother would think 
her cup of earthly happiness filled to overflowing. But 
this intenseness of feeling, directed to one pursuit, this con- 
centration of love towards a fading and transitory flower, 
is not in accordance with that command, which has forbid- 
den us to make to ourselves idols. Often, when reflecting 
how large a share of my heart and thoughts my children 


occupy, I shrink and tremble, lest they may be taken from 
me, that 1 may learn they are not my own. 

But are there not, to those who mourn for their little 
ones, some peculiar consolations ? Will the Saviour, who, 
while on earth, so kindly took “little children in his arms 
and blessed them,” ever banish them from his presence in 
heaven ? O! no—the mother’s heart never doubts, it can- 
not doubt, but ‘‘ the promise of eternal life” is secure to ‘ lit- 
tle children.” 

And is there not, my dear friend, a consolation in reflect- 
ing that your son, thus early summoned away, has only 
breathed the fresh balmy air of the morning of life; that 
the sickening, the contaminating atmosphere of the selfish 
and sinful world, never withered the buds of innocence in 
his heart, or left the mildew stains of guilt on his young 
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soul; that his spirit has passed, pure as it was breathed 
from above, into the presence of his God ? And more than 
all, is it not consoling to reflect, that He who came to save 
the word, has declared, in reference to children, that ‘‘ of 


such is the kingdom of heaven ?” 


THE PERI AND THE GEM. 


A Peri, from her bower of light 

And flowers, had wandered far, 
Checking, at length, her weary flight, 
With but our misty earth in sight 

And love’s bright beaming star— 
** QO, can”—she cried, ** yon dark orb be 
«© Th’ abode of her I seek to see! 


** They say she is like Peri fair, 
** That young clay-moulded one, 
** And hath a gem can banish care, 
** Whose living light should we compare 
** With lustres of the sun, 
** No more of likeness would be given, 
** Than if we called yon earth a heaven. 


** Love’s star—were that but named her home, 
** I might believe the tale ; 

*¢ But o’er the dark cold world to roam— 

“ —’Twere seeking pearls on ocean’s foam, 
‘** Or diamonds on the gale— 

** No, never was such Gem bestowed 

** On dweller in earth’s dark abode.” 


But now her wing pressed down she felt;— 
A lowly cot was there, 

Within, a fair young Maiden knelt, 

And childhood, saved from wo and guilt, 
Joined in her soft-breathed prayer— 

** Ah!” cried the Peri— now the gem I see, 


The priceless gem of woman’s charity.” 
ORNELIA. 
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Fragment of a Dream. 


FRAGMENT OF A DREAM. 


THE moon was bright, and not one darkening cloud 
Moved o’er the spot where I, reclined, sate weeping, 


There passed a figure in a death-bed shroud, 
And in its arms an infant boy lay sleeping. 


Methought I tried to clasp it—’twas but air 


That met my outstretched arms, and more I wept 
y P 


To see those well known figures standing there, 
Who still their melancholy silence kept. 


The lovely babe was mine—his pallid cheek 
Lay pillowed on his father’s clay-cold breast— 
I knew my child, and twice essayed to speak— 
But closer to that bosom was he prest ! 


At length I said—* My Frederick for thee, 
I left my native country and my home, 
With thee I crossed the wide tempestuous sea, 
Amid uncertainty and fear, to roam. 


And wilt thou not one look of feeling cast ? 
Say, can’st thou not thy hand in love extend 


To her who loved thee, watched thee to the last ? 


To her who was thy surest, latest friend. 


I heard no sound, I heard no kind reply— 
But there he stood—so cold and passionless ; 
No beam lit up his fixed and glassy eye, 

To smile upon my widowed loneliness.” 


No soft, endearing clasp of love and joy, 
Was given his mother from her angel-boy, 
But damp those clustering curls of golden hair, 
That lay ia moveless—perfect beauty there— 


And over all, such death-like silence dwelt! 
I rose in agony of heart and knelt ; 
Before them—then a sudden moonbeam shone 
Bright o’er their fading figures—they were gone. 


A.W. T. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


** AMERICAN Common Book or Prose.”—The selections that form 
this interesting volume, are from the pens of our most popular and patriotic writers ; 
and, generally speaking, the articles are highly creditable, not only to their respec- 
tive authors, but to American taste and literature. 

Mr. Goodrich is unwearied in his exertions, to introduce a relish and regard for 
the productions of our own writers, and we sincerely hope his efforts will not be in 
vain. It is the best means of stimulating our writers of talent to persevere in their 
attempts. While English works are republished, and read, and praised, and paid 
for exclusively, what can tempt our people to write at all, would be matter of aston- 
ishment, did we not know, that those who feel the scribbling mania, are not usually, 
even allowing them to be Yankees, very careful to calculate consequences, or, saga- 
cious in guessing what would be the result and reward of their own labours. 

We hope that, though the various authors, from whose works the selections that 
have contributed to make the Common Place Book a very respectable volume, have 
never been adequately rewarded, that the enterprising publisher of these extracts will 
not suffer such discouragement. However, there is not much reason to fear such a 
result ; the work will, undoubtedly, be extensively patronised. 


“THe Course or TimeE.—A Poem—by Robert Pollok.’’ This book isa very 
singular production, whether we regard the character of the age, or the age of the 
author, At a period of life, when to sport among the roses of literature, and gather 
a wreath from the bright gardens of fiction, would have seemed a congenial pursuit, 
the writer has resolutely relinquished the flowery path, and sought through nature 
and revelation, to find ‘* severely sifting out the essential truth.” Toimpress on 
the minds of his readers the truth, as it appeared to him, was his grand object ; and 
wonderfully has he succeeded. 

No person can read the poem, without being struck by the power which the sim- 
ple truth possesses, when breathed from the soul of one who feels its importance, to 


_ awe, agitate, and interest the human mind. We would not be understood as speak- 


ing with any sectarian reference. The images, descriptions, and characteristics, 
with which the work abounds, are of a kind that must come home to the heart and 
feelings of every individual who bears, whether from birth or profession, the name of 
Christian. 

That the aim of the author was to do good by his exhibitions of the “ naked hu- 
man heart,” no reader will doubt. His solemn invocation at once reveals the pre- 


- dominant passion of the bard ;— 


“‘Hold my right hand, Almighty ! and me teach 
To strike the lyre, but seldom struck, to notes 
Harmonious with the morning stars, and pure 
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As those of sainted bards, and angels sung, 
Which wake the echoes of eternity— 

That fools may hear and tremble, and the wise 
Instructed listen, of ages yet to come.” 


We shall say nothing of the plan of this poem; that may be applauded, or censur- 
ed, by different sects; but the beauties and sublimities of this masterly production, 
must and will be admired by all who have taste and feeling. 

We should like to quote many specimens of his peculiar manner of delineating 
characters ; but our limits will not permit it. We select childhood, as being of 
that class, which cannot fail to interest our own sex. 


—** No tongue shall tell what bliss o’erflowed 
The mother’s tender heart, while round her hung 
The offspring of her love, and lisped her name ; 
As living jewels dropt unstained from heaven, 
That made her fairer far, and sweeter scem, 
Than every ornament of costliest hue. 

And who hath not been ravished, as she passed 
With all her playful band of little ores, 

Like Luna, with her daughters of the sky, 
Walking with matron majesty and grace ? 

All who had hearts, here pleasure found: and oft 
Have I, when tired with heavy task, for tasks, 
Were heavy in the world below, relaxed 

My weary thoughts among their guiltless sports ; 
And led them by their little hands afield ; 

And watched them run and crop the tempting flower,— 
Which oft, unasked, they brought me, and bestow’d 
With smiling face, that waited for a look 

Of praise, and answered curious questions, put 

In much simplicity, but ill to solve ; 

And heard their observations strange and new, 
And settled whiles their little quarrels, soon 
Ending in peace, and soon forgot in love, 

And still I looked upon their loveliness ; 

And sought through nature for similitudes 

Of nerfect beauty, innocence, and bliss. 

And fairest imagery around me thronged :— 
Dew-drops at day-spring on a seraph’s locks ; 
Roses that bathe about the well of life ; 

Young Loves, young Hopes, dancing on Morning’s cheek ; 
Gems leaping in the coronet of love : 

So beautiful, so full of life, they seemed 

As made entire of beams of angels eyes. 

Gay, guileless, sportive, lovely, little things ! 
Playing around the den of sorrow, clad 

In smiles; believing in their fairy hopes ; 

And thinking man and woman true: all joy: 
Happy all day, and happy all the night.” 


We have read many descriptions attempting to portray the appearance of men 
in that great day, “‘ for which all other days were made,” but we never saw any 
thing that could compare with the one in the book before us. There is no artificial 
heightening of circumstance ; no attempt to impose horrors on the fancy, at which 
the understanding would revolt ; it seems a “ plain, unvarnished tale” of what will 
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assuredly be; and yet the person who ean read it unmoved, must have strong nerves, 
or a stout heart. 
Take one picture more, and would it might influence the women of this fair land 


to strive earnestly to realize the vision of the poet. 


Her house 

Was ordered well; her children taught the way 
Of life—who, rising up in honour, called 

Her blest. Best pleased to be admired at home, 
And hear reflected from her husband’s praise, 
Her own, she sought no gaze of foreign eye. 
His praise alone, and faithful love, and trust 
Reposed, was happiness enough for her. 

Yet who that saw her pass, and heard the poor 
With earnest benedictions on her steps 
Attend, could from obeisance keep his eye, 

Or tongue, from due applause. In virtue fair, 
Adornel with modesty, and matron grace 
Unspeakable, and love—her face was like 

The light, most welcome to the eye of man ; 
Refreshing most, most honored, most desired 
Of all he saw in the dim world below. 

As Morning when she shed her golden locks, 
And on the dewy top of Hermon walked, 

Or Zion hill—so glorious was her path : 

Old men beheld, and did her reverence, 
And bade their daughters look, and take from her 
Example of their future life: the young 
Admired, and new resolve of virtue made. 
And none who was her husband asked : his air 
Serene, and countenance of joy, the sign 

Of inward satisfaction, as he passed 

The crowd, or sat among the elders, told. 

In holiness complete, and in the robes 

Of saving righteousness, arrayed for heaven, 
How fair, that day, among the fair, she stood! 
How lovely on the eternal hills her steps ! 


We recommend the perusal of The Course of Time to all who admire the truth 


in sentiment and description; beautiful, sublime, yet, we must confess, at times, 
awful and appalling truth. 


“THe Storm.”—Jonn Wittiams.”—* Marion WiILDER.”—Bowles & 
Dearborn. It is not probable tiat the mere novel reader, will deem the little books 
named above, as of sufficient impor:ance to merit a niche among “ literary notices.” 
But it is particularly cur intention to encourage useful literature; and, when we 
find young ladies, who might, perhaps, would they attempt it, write a novel that 
would merit a labored review, devoting their time and talents, to the humble, yet, 
nevertheless, important task, of preparing books suitable for children, and thus aid- 
ing the grand, and to Americans, the sacred cause of education, we deem such a 
proceeding worthy of notice and praise. 

Miss Dix, the author of ‘* The Storm, &c.’’ has written several books, whose ti- 
tles we have not mentioned, but from examination, recommend her writings to the 
patronage of parents—to children they will need no recommendation. 
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“THE CHRISTIAN TEACHER’s MANnvaL.”—This little work, to be published 
monthly, is designed for families and Sunday Schools. The plan we think good, 
and the execution, thus far, deserving of much praise. The establishment of Sab- 
bath Schools, is aremarkable feature in modern instruction. Its effects on the mor- 
al world, cannot yet be fully realised, but, judging from appearances, we may hope 
great and glorious results. The system, however, though pursued with zeal, has 
not, as yet, in our country, been productive of such sensible benefits, as among the 
uneducated populace of Europe. ‘This difference has, undoubtedly, arisen in con- 
sequence of the better previous education of our children. They needed not to be 
taught to read, and in imparting religious instruction, too much time has been de- 
voted to recitations from the bible. The memory has thus been loaded, without im- 
proving the mind, or deducing those practical lessons that, by affecting the heart, 
influence the conduct of children. We are glad to see that a different method is be- 
coming popular; and we think the publication before us, will have an excellent effect 
in disseminating improved and liberal views on the subject of religious instruction, 
and in promoting harmony and concert among the friends of * little children.” We 
would particularly recommend the plan and operation of the Franklin Sabbath 
School, to the consideration of teachers, and parents. The book is worthy of the 
patronage it will doubtless receive from the Christian community, and we take plea- 
sure in adding, it is worthy the talents and character of the amiable lady by whom 
it is conducted. 


EARLY Impressions.”—“ TEMPTATION, or Henry Morland.”—< Tue 
Dainty Boy.”—* THe & Dearborn. ‘These little books 
are, we learn, the productions of Mrs. Cleaveland, and, truly, they do her much 
credit. We hardly recollect to have read a book, designed for children and youth, 
with which we were better pleased, than with that placed at the head of this list. 
The others are also well written, and will prove useful auxiliaries to those mothers, 
who are seriously engaged in the important task of educating their children. 


A DiscoursE ON THE GENIUS AND CHARACTER OF THE REv. Horace 
HoLtitevY—With an Appendix. Whatever dissimilarity of opinion may exist rela- 
tive to the correctness of the peculiar religious tenets of Dr. Holley, no doubts of the 
power and brilliancy of his mind, of his superior talents and genius, will be entertain- 
ed by any person who peruses attentively his “* Memoirs.” Neither will it be ques- 
tioned that he possessed, with his transcendent abilities, the inclination, the ardent 
wish to be extensively useful. These conclusions will not be drawd from the opin- 
ion of his eulogist, though Doctor Caldwell has ably peformed that very delicate, 
and in this case, important office. We see at once in the beginning of Doctor Hol- 
ley’s career, the stirrings of that enterprising, energetic, original and lofty spirit 
which * gives the world assurance of a man.” But we have no intention of giving 
even a brief abstract of the life of this eminent individual—whoever feels a deep in- 
terest in the display of American talent, genius and character, for the subject of these 
** memoirs,” in his predilections and exertions was truly American, will not fail to 
read the work. It is the part which the wife of the deceased has performed, that 


engages our attention and nrust chiefly occupy our notice. 
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Mrs. Holley assisted in preparing the Appendix ; indeed it was mostly written or 
selected by her, and it certainly may be matter of triump! to those who are engaged 
in promoting female education, and showing the utility of the intellectual influence 
of woman, to observe how well she has performed her part. Neither does it at all 
derogate from her merit as a writer, to assert that she must have learned of him whom 
she attempted to portray. Intimate acquaintance with a superior mind may awaken 
the energies, elevate the thoughts, direct the pursuits, but it cannot impart intellect. 
The woman who exhibits superior talents must have inherited them from nature. She 
may be indebted to the superior education of her husband, (men always have the ad- 
vantage there,) for the improvement of her taste ; she would undoubtedly with pride 
and pleasure acknowledged his assistance ; but nevertheless she must have received 
from nature the inspiration of genius—and that in no stinted measure. 

In adverting to the characteristic traits of the deceased, those peculiar exhibitions 
of talent, which he early displayed, it is acknowledged that Dr. Holley, in mind, re- 
sembled his father. But there are some observations and notes on the subject, which 
we think will be interesting to our readers. These we shali quote, only remarking, 
that if the opinion, that eminent men usually derive their superior genius from the 
mother, should, after due investigation, be found to be sufficiently supported by cir- 
cumstances, to warrant a belief in its general correctness, the question respecting 
the mental equality of the sexes will be, at once, decided. Or, if there be a differ- 
ence, the balance will be in favor of the women. ‘Those who transmit genius, must 
possess it. 

But natural brilliancy of talents is but of little avail, without strict and judicious 
cultivation. Perhaps the mental superiority, evinced by the men who are named as 
illustrious examples, was more the effect of this early judicious training, than any 
inherent, uncommon capacity of mind. Would it not be wise for every mother so 
to consider it, and adopt such a method of instruction with her child, and persevere 
in it too, as shall give her the praise of eliciting his talents, and directing his en- 
ergies to the pursuit of excellence ? Should her son become eminent in conse- 
quence of her instruction, and virtuous example, she will deserve a higher compli- 
ment, than if he merely derived his genius from her superior abilities. 


‘*Tt is an interesting question, and one that has given rise to much curious specu- 
lation, How does an individual inherit his genius? That it is an inheritance, though 
greatly modified by the circumstances which repress or foster its growth, all must 
allow. Some very intelligent persons earnestly contend that every superior man 
must have had a superior mother. However that may be—the author would choose 
to exemplify rather than contradict it—it is certain that the example, which to us is 
illustrious in all things, is an eminent instance in point. All know the mother of 
Washington. Fisher Ames, also, had a distinguished mother, and Mrs. Adams, the 
mother of our present chief magistrate, was remarkable for strong powers of mind. 
Would that all inteliigent mothers and intelligent fathers had such sons! 

From a number of facts, afew of which we shall select for the purpose of illustra- 
tion, it will appear remarkably striking, that such an inheritance is more generally 
derived from the maternal than the paternal side. In the examples to be adduced, 
a selection has been made with a view to the different varieties of mental superiori- 
ty, and the following comprehends philosophers, poets, historians, and orators :— 

‘ Lorp Bacon.—His mother was daughter to Sir Anthony Cooke. She was 


skilled in many languages, and translated and wrote several works, which displayed 
learning, acuteness, and taste. 
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HoME, the historian, mentions his mother, daughter of Sir D. Falconer, Presi- 
dent of the College of Justice, as a woman of “ singular merit,”’ and who, although 
in the prime of life, devoted herself entirely to his education. 

R. B, SHERIDAN.—Mrs. Frances Sheridan was a woman of considerable abili- 
ties. It was writing a pamphlet in his defence, that first introduced her to Mr. 
Sheridan, afterwards her husband. She also wrote a novel highly praised by John- 
son. 

ScHILLER, the German Poet.—His mother was an amiable woman. She had a 
strong relish for the beauties of nature, and was passionately fond of music and po- 
etry. Schiller was her favorite child. 

WILLIAM PitT.—Son of the great Lord Chatham. 

GvUETHE thus speaks of his parents ;—‘ I inherited from my father, a certain sort 
of eloquence, calculated to enforce my doctrines on my auditors ; from my mother I 
derived the faculty of representing all that the imagination can conceive, with ener- 
gy and vivacity.”’ 

LorpD ERSKINE’S mother was a woman of superior talent and discernment; by 
her advice her son betook himself to the bar. - 

THOMSON, the poet.—Mrs. Thomson was a woman of uncommon natural endow- 
ments, possessed of every social and domestic virtue, with a warmth and vivacity of 
imagination scarcely inferior to her son’s. 

‘ — ERHAVE’S mother acquired a knowledge of medicine not often to be found in 
emales. 

Six WatteR Scotr.—His mother, Elizabeth, daughter of D. Rutherford, was a 
woman of great accomplishments and virtue. She had a fond taste for, and wrote 
poetry, which appeared in print in 1789.’ 

We might further mention the mother of Marmontel, of Bonaparte, of Sir William 
Jones, and a host of others. But a sufficient number has been given, we think, to 
show, that in a great majority of cases, eminent men have derived their talents from 
either parent, and that it is a remarkable circumstance, that such inheritance is most 
generally from the maternal side.” 


Charles Caldwell is a man of talents, a scholar, and yet but few will pe- 
ruse this work without assigning to the portion furnished by Mrs. Holley an 
equal, if not superior station, considered merely in a literary view, with that of the 
accomplished M. D. The superior interest of the part written by the wife will be 
universally acknowledged. There is a peculiar elevation, almost a sanctity imparted 
to the efforts of woman’s genius, when thus, by conjugal affection, employed to pre- 
serve the lineaments of the mind and character of him who in life was ‘her pride 
and boast.”” Mrs. Holley has shown her devotedness to the memory of her hus- 
band, more affectingly, than if she had mingled his ashes in her cup, and drank 
them, to keep his remains ever near her heart. She has embodied his thoughts in 
language, and given a record to his talents and virtues, that will be a more durable 
mouument to his praise and fame, than if she had reared a tomb like that of Mauso- 
las. What sacrifices, what exertions, will not an affectionate and intelligent wo- 
man make to promote the happiness and the glory of the man she loves! But those 
who would deprive her of genius, and debar her from a participation in intellectual 
pursuits, would destroy half her power to bless, half her ability to be useful. 

We have space for but one extract more—the exquisitely touched picture of the 
decease of Dr, Holley :— 


‘« Rest and quietness were out of the question. A still, dark room, a bed of suit- 
able dimensions, with constant and careful attendants—any one circumstance inclu- 
ded in the word home, had been more than luxury. Let those who would learn the 
full meaning of that dearest of all names, experience a distressing, paralyzing illness 
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at sea, and they will know its full import. Hitherto no one had expressed a fear of 
dangerous disease on board, so little do we feel and understand impending evil. It 
now became calm, and there was time and opportunity to attend to the suffering and 
helpless. The danger of Dr. Holley’s situation became too apparent. His eyes 
were half closed, his mind wandering. The same medicines were repeated, the do- 
ses doubled, and all other means of relief applied, which the kind hearted, though 
unskilled, in their goodness could command. The disease, which in its early stages 
might perhaps have been checked, had now acquired force and strength, and soon 
triumphed over one of the finest of constitutions, as well as most brilliant of intel- 
lects. The fifth of the disease, and the thirty-first of the month, was the fatal day. 
The sun rose in all the brightness and intense heat of a tropical region. It was a 

dead calm. Not a breath of air skimmed the surface of the sea, or fanned the burn- 

ing brow of the sufferer. The writer of this article, who still lay in silent anguish, 
a speechless spectator of the scene, expected, while conscious of any thing but dis- 
tress, to be the next victim, and who, losing at times even all sense of suffering in 

the womanish feeling occasioned by the circumstance of there not being a female 
hand to perform the last sad offices of humanity, has a confused recollection of hor- 
ror, of the solemn looks of the passengers pacing to and fro upon the deck, of a 
deathlike stillness, broken by groans, and half uttered sentences, and of a little soft 

voice trying to soothe the last moments, and to interpret the last accents of his dy- 

ing parent. All this she heard, without sense enough to request to be carried to the 

spot, or to realize that it meant death. When the groans and spasms had ceased, it 

seemed to be only a release from pain, a temporary sleep. When all was hushed, 

and the report of pistols, and the fumes of burning tar announced the fatal issue, 

trusting in that Divine Being, into whose presence she expected soon to be ushered, 

believing, as far as reflection had exercise, that the separation was but for a little 

space, she heard, with the firmness of despair, and with silent awe, the parting wa- 

ters reccive the scarce breathless form of him who had been her pride and boast, as 

he had been the admiration of all to whom he was known—his winding sheet a 

cloak, his grave the wide ocean , his monument the everlasting Tortugas—all this 
she heard and lives.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are sorry to find, there is some dissatisfaction manifested, at the course we 
have thought best to pursue, relative to articles offered for insertion in the Ladies’ 
Magazine. We concluded it unnecessary to notice, either with compliment, com- 
ment, or censure, every contribution received. Many pieces are sent us, which, 
although evincing talent, are not sufficiently correct, to suit the taste of our readers. 
We feel obliged to those, who thus, voluntarily, proffer assistance ; but we must not 
gratify our private feelings, by attempting to oblige friends, or correspondents, at the 
expense of hazarding the reputation of the work we have undertaken to conduct. But 
it is said, writers are kept in suspense, and this to young authors, eager with the 
hope of soon reaching the temple of fame, is a terrible tantalizing affair. For the 
future, there shall be limits to this uncertainty. Articles that are neither inserted 
in the Magazine, or announced as to appear within the period of three months from 


the date of their reception, may, by all concerned in the event, be considered as re- 
jected. 


